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One evening in early summer her father 

was sitting crosslegged by the fire with 

Bor beside him while her mother piled 

the ashes on the bread pan for baking 
the evening bread 
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Bor lifted the lamb again in 
arms and stumbled on 


the Albanian 
mountains there 
lived a little girl named 
Bor. One evening in 
early summer her father 
was sitting crosslegged 
by the fire with Bor 
beside him while her 
mother piled the ashes 
on the bread pan for 
baking the evening 
bread. 
‘*Bor,’’ said her 
father, ‘tomorrow you 
may take our flock to 


[‘ a high valley of 


the fields. Go with 
Gjelosh, our neighbor's 
boy. He takes his 


sheep and goats out 
every day and he will 
show you where the 
best lands are.”’ 

Bor’s eyes shone. She loved the animals. They 
lived in the same room with the family, fenced 
behind a wicker pen. She had always wanted to be 
big enough for shepherding. 

“I’m glad, father,’”’ she said. “I'll be very careful.” 

“Bring them all home,” warned her mother, 
“‘and watch the little ones that they don’t get lost or 
tired.” 

That night Bor crawled under her blanket on the 
hard floor with her head full of dreams about 
tomorrow. 

At last the morning came. Very early Bor was 
awake and very quickly she ate her breakfast bread. 

Then the pen gate was opened and out went the 
goats, Bor after them. The sheep followed. 

She and Gjelosh met on the hill below her house. 
His flock was larger than hers and the backs of his 
sheep were marked with blue paint. Bor’s were 
marked with red. 

Off trotted the animals together. 

“Brrr, brrr,”’ said Gjelosh, his lips puffed out to 
make the funny sound. The goats heard and 





Bor, the Shepherd Girl 


Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 


Illustrations by Ilse M. Bischoff 


She was bringing back 
her flock, every one of them 


hurried up the path. 

Bor’s bare feet liked 
the feeling of the dirt 
track and she skipped 
ahead, pushing the fat 
sheep to one side, and 
ran. 

After a time she saw 
a fine grassy slope be- 
fore them with rocky 
spots here and there 
and low bushes where 
the goats loved to 
browse. 

“‘Here’s a good spot 
for us,” said Gjelosh. 

The two sat down in 
the field together. The 
sheep and goats began 
to nibble the grass 
greedily. 

‘Just keep your eye 
on them,” said Gjelosh. 
“The goats go off so far sometimes.”’ He picked up 
a stone and hurled it out in front of a goat that was 
heading away from the rest. The animal ducked his 
head and turned back to the herd. 

“*See,”’ said Gjelosh, ‘you can turn them like that 
with pebbles to the outer edge of the flock.” 

From time to time she counted the red marked 
sheep and her goats. There were four little lambs 
that stayed pretty close to their mothers and there 
were three shaggy kids that played together, butting 
their heads into one another as if they had real 
horns, not just bony nubbins on their foreheads. 

Bor did not let Gjelosh see her counting; she did 
it softly to herself. Perhaps when she had been a 
shepherd a long time she wouldn’t bother so much. 
She would lie in the grass like Gjelosh and watch 
hawks sailing in the clear blue sky. But today was 
her first day of shepherding and her father had 
trusted her. 

How warm the sun was! Bor sang to herself. 

“‘T know a song,” said Gjelosh and sang it. It was 
new to Bor,andlong. Astory of battles and brave men. 
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When it ended she said, “Glory to your mouth!” 
for this was a way of praising in her language. 

‘““My father sings it,” said Gjelosh. “His father 
taught him.”” Then Gjelosh got to his feet. 

“We must take them a bit farther,” 
‘They've eaten all there is here.”’ 

In the next pasture they sat on a high rock and the 
flocks grazed below them. The sun was high. The 
sheep seemed to walk on their own shadows. Out 
of her blouse Bor took goats’ cheese and cornbread. 
Gjelosh had some too. They ate together. 

Bor remembered her knitting and drew it out of 
her blouse. She was working on some purple slippers 
for Easter day. Click-click went the shiny needles. 

In a few minutes she stopped knitting and counted 
her animals again. “All here.’’ She breathed a sigh 
of contentment and set to work in earnest. 

Gjelosh took a hollow reed out of his girdle. “I 
made it last week,” he said. ‘See, it has five holes.”’ 
He showed her. 

“‘Shepherd’s music,” thought Bor. 

Gjelosh put the reed to his lips. 

A pretty piping tune came out as he blew and 
moved his fingers, now uncovering one hole, now 
another. The sheep raised their heads as if to listen. 

“The lambs are dancing!”’ cried Bor. For the 
lambs had started at the music and gone skipping 
over the grass in their excitement. 

“Here, try it,” said Gjelosh and he offered the 
pipe to Bor. 

Bor put the end of it to her mouth and blew. 
What a squeak came out! ‘Oh,’ she laughed, “this 
is only my first day. I can’t make your music.” 

The sun was sinking. Gjelosh slipped the pipe 
into his belt. ‘‘Home now,” he said. ‘Brrr, brrr,’”’ 
he called and threw pebbles to the far edge of the 
herd. 

The animals raised their heads curiously. The 
leader of the sheep started off after Gjelosh and the 
rest followed. The goats pushed ahead, nibbling at 
every bush they passed. 

“Brrr, brrr,’”’ mimicked Bor pouting out her lips 
like Gjelosh. 

Over the faint trails they went, the sheep with the 
lambs following last of all. The kids seemed stronger. 
They kept up with the mother goats at the front of 
the herd with Gjelosh. 

One of the red-backed sheep lingered behind all 
the rest. Her lamb was lagging farther back. 

“‘He’s tired, maybe,” said Bor to herself, and went 
back and took the woolly little fellow in her arms. 
Then she had to run to catch up with Gjelosh and the 
herd. The lamb was so soft she did not notice at 
first how heavy it was. The old sheep, its mother, 
trotted beside her. 

Bor clambered up a rocky place after the last of 
the flock, brrr-ing as she went. She was a bit breath- 
less now, lugging the fat little animal. She was glad 
when the path sloped down for it rested her a bit. 

The sun sank lower. Bor’s arms ached. She put 
the lamb down to see if he would follow now. He 
did not move. He just stood and bleated and his 
mother came back and stood by nuzzling him. Bor 
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he said. 


watched Gjelosh and the herd getting farther and 
farther off. She knew she must not lose sight of 
them. There was only one thing to do. She leaned 
over and lifted the lamb again in her arms. Heavy 
little chunk! She clutched him tight and scampered 
after the other animals. 

They were far ahead. Bor panted up. Her arms 
ached worse than ever. How hard it was—to be a 
shepherd! The lamb got heavier and heavier. Bor 
stumbled on a sharp stone. She bit her lip to keep 
from crying. She blinked hard. She must go on. 
She was a shepherd and she wouldn't cry. 

If only she could set the lamb down! But then 
she would lose it and its mother too. You couldn’t 
do that—not if you were a shepherd. Oh, how her 
arms ached! One tear overflowed in spite of her 
and splashed down on the lamb’s nose. 

She looked ahead at the flock. Gjelosh was turning 
off to his house and driving her own animals back 
with his stick and pebbles. Now, she had them all 
to look after and she would be home soon with 
every one safe and sound. 

She held tight to the lamb. She did not know she 
was crying. She was leading the herd now, but her 
legs wouldn’t go as fast as she wanted them to. But 
she was a shepherd and she was bringing back her 
flock, every one of them. 

The dark was falling when she stumbled up the 
slope to her house. 

“Oh, there you are, Bor,” her mother called from 
the doorway. 

The animals all stopped to drink at the stream by 
the yard’s edge. Bor set the lamb down and wiped 
her face with her sleeve. She was surprised to find 
it wet with crying and she wiped harder turning her 
back to her mother. 

Bor’s mother was busy counting the flock. 

“Prenk,”’ she called back to her husband, ‘the 
child is back without an animal missing.” 

Bor heard her father from where he sat by the fire 
give his short laugh. “Of course she is,”’ he called 
back, ‘‘I told you she’d make a good shepherd.” 

Bor heard and her heart gave a big thump of 
gladness. She felt proud. Her arms hurt but she 
didn’t mind now. Her stubbed toe had bled some but 
that didn’t matter, either. 

Up to the house and in she went, the flock following 
and her mother behind them. 

Her father looked over his shoulder at her and 
watched the sheep and goats going in one by one 
behind the wicker pen. 

“Every last one, my little shepherdess,’”’ he said. 
“T told your mother you could be trusted.” 

Bor went over to him and sat down by the fire. 

“T had to carry one of the lambs,”’ she said, “‘ that’s 
why I’m late.”’ 

“You're not too late,” said her father. 

Bor snuggled up near to him. She was glad he 
wasn’t fussing over her, glad he didn’t notice the 
tear marks, nor the ache in her arms nor her scarred 
toe. 

He knew she was big enough. 

He knew she could herd sheep. 


’ 


He put out his hand and patted her kerchiefed 


head. 
“Bor, the shepherd girl,’’ he said softly. 


And as Bor bit into the coarse cornbread her 


mother handed her, tears stung her eyes, but she felt 
proud and glad. “I amashepherd girl,” she thought 
and forgot all her troubles while through her there 
went a new kind of happiness. 


Pumpkins Three 


Maude Wood Henry 


Illustration by Catherine Lewis 


Sap a pumpkin fat and yellow, 
Living in a field of corn: 

“T am getting ripe and mellow 
Which makes me a happy fellow 
And I’m glad that I was born. 


“It is even now corn-roast time, 
Getting close to Hallowe’en; 

It is nearing jolly ghost time, 
Right this minute it is most time 
For schoolboys to be seen 


“‘Jack o’ Lantern hunting, yes sir, 
For the Hallowe'en parade. 

And if anyone should guess, sir, 
I’ll be prize and chief success, sir, 
Biggest lantern ever made. 


“When in windows I go peering 
With my awful fiery eyes 

And my crooked smile a-leering, 
Like a demon at ’em sneering, 
Won’t I give folks a surprise?”’ 


« HaLLowe’EN is naught but folly,” 
Spoke a pumpkin lying by; 

“‘T should rather be a jolly 

Pumpkin pie for Mistress Polly— 

A Thanksgiving pumpkin pie. 


“With a crust so rich and flaky, 
Full of sugar, cream and spice; 
And a custard soft and shaky, 
Every mouthful queerly quaky, 
But mm-m-m, so very nice!” 


«On, what pumpkin-headed chatter,” 
Said a third one to these two; 

““You’re both madder than a hatter, 
One would think it didn’t matter 

Who had carved or eaten you. 


“T’m not that sort of fellow. 

I am hiding out of sight. 

Here, when autumn days are mellow, 
Trees all russet, red and yellow, 

I shall live in pure delight. 


“You may die as suits your taste, sirs, 
Be a lantern or a pie; 

But I’m not in such mad haste, sirs, 
For my golden life to waste, sirs. 

I'll await old age, will I.” 
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The Blind Man Who Gavethe WorldNew Eyes 


BLIND man has given the 
A world new eyes. He is 

Gustav Dalén, inventor of 
the famous lamp which makes the 
ways of travelers safe from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic. For fifteen 
years his great work in giving the 
world more light has all been done 
in the dark. 

You see Dalén beacons every- 
where. They show the way for 
aeroplanes; they light up thousands 
of the most difficult routes in the 
world: the Strait of Magellan, the 
air route from Chicago to Cheyenne, 
the waters around the Sandwich 
Islands, the nearest point to the 
South Pole, the treacherous Alaskan 
coast. In great cities of Europe 
and America they are being more 
and more used as automatic guides 
for traffic. They flash their red 
danger warnings or green assur- 
ances of safety across railway 
tracks. You see them as you enter 
Ambrose Channel in New York and 
outside Chemulpo, in Korea; in 
Sydney and on Kangaroo Island. 
Without them much of the swift movement of the 
world today would be much more difficult and much 
less safe. 

In his great works in one of the picturesque water- 
side suburbs of Stockholm sits Gustav Dalén, 
planning, following every development, ever improv- 
ing his methods. When you meet him it is hard to 
believe that he is blind. He walks freely from room 
to room; he sits at his battery of telephones, re- 
membering every number he wants. The writer 
wished to take his photograph, and Dalén said at 
once that the spot where we were standing did not 
give the best light: if one of the blinds were drawn 
on one side it would be better. Seeing nothing, he 


where. 





The lightship “‘Almagrundet,”’ stationed in the Baltic Sea 
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You see Dalén beacons every- 
This is an AGA light- 


house in the Panama Canal 


seemed to see all. (One forgets his 
blindness in talking to Dalén. He 
is so alert, so alive, so sensitive to 
immediate impressions, and socheer- 
ful that you cannot pity him.) 

The son of a farmer of south- 
western Sweden, he was a _ born 
inventor. His father wanted him 
to become a farmer, too, but even 
as a lad the youngster showed his 
bent. Gustav took an old clock 
and turned it into an apparatus 
that would not only wake him up 
in the morning, but would auto- 
matically light a lamp for the 
preparation of his coffee so that it 
was ready when the alarm sounded 
to rouse him. He worked out a 
way to add a device that would 
turn his bed over and bundle 
him out if he did not get up when he 
should. But his brother, who 
shared the bed with him, objected 
so vigorously that Gustav had to 
give that up! 

He went to a famous technical 
school in Gothenburg, and then to 
a still more famous Polytechnic in 
Zurich. Here everyone recognized him as a coming 
man, but when his training was over it was none too 
easy for him to get a start. His great opportunity 
did not come till he joined a big acetylene company 
outside Stockholm as consulting engineer. 

There is nothing new about the acetylene light. 
For two generations cyclists have made their own 
light by means of a simple apparatus which drops 
water on a cylinder of carbide. Experts realized 
that acetylene could be employed as an important 
illuminant, if certain problems were solved making it 
safer and more easily moved about. 

Two French professors made it comparatively 
safe to store acetylene in steel cylinders, providing 
these were filled with a porous mass and the 
gas was dissolved in acetone. Dalén took 
up their invention and improved it, devising 
a new porous material which wiped out the 
element of danger. 

Cylinders packed with the porous material 
and then saturated with acetone would 
produce 150 times the capacity of each 
cylinder in actual gas. These cylinders, or 
accumulators, could be sent anywhere, by 
rail or ship or car. They could even be 
rolled down a precipice, if you pleased, without 
any danger of explosion. In other words, 
here was a new portable light which could be 
taken anywhere and would keep going. It 


* Adapted from an article in My Magazine, London. 


could be planted down on the loneliest spot on the 
earth, started, and left to look after itself. If the 
cylinder were large enough it would burn for months 
at a time. 

For safety at sea, beacons must be kept burning 
in lonely and desolate spots far from ordinary human 
traffic. Before Dalén’s invention, lighthouse men 
were planted in pairs on these spots and relieved at 
times, so that the loneliness might not become too 
much for their nerves. In recent years in most of 
these lonely places men have been unnecessary, for 
the Dalén beacon needs no watchman. Guardships 
visit the lights perhaps once in three months to see 
that all is right and to change the cylinders. Light- 
ships formerly needed seventeen men, who had 
a lonely, dreary, monotonous life. They are now 
being replaced by strong iron buoys, which have 
fresh accumulators slipped 
into place at intervals and are 
then left to themselves. 

What would happen if the 
light accidentally went out? 
Not one of the lights has ever 
gone out. 

The first of these lights to 
be tried out shone not only in 
the darkness, but through the 
sunshine hours also. To avoid 
this waste Dalén invented his 
sun valve, which puts out the 
lights when daylight comes 
and lights them up again 
when it is dark. 

The sun valve is a very 
simple thing. Its construc- 
tion is based on the well- 
known law of physics that 
absorbed light is transformed 
into heat. It consists of a 
system of metal rods protected 
by a glass cylinder. A central 
rod, coated with lamp-black, 
which gives it the power to absorb light, is sur- 
rounded by three polished rods, reflecting the light. 
All four rods expand in the same degree under the 
influence of heat, but’ only the central rod expands 
under the influence of light. The additional expan- 
sion caused thereby is used to operate a valve, which 
controls the flow of gas to the burner. At the 
approach of daylight the black rod expands and 
closes the valve; at dusk it contracts, the valve 
opens and up goes the light once more. 

It sounds very easy, but as one looks on in the 
Stockholm laboratory and notes how the lamps in 
the little model lighthouse die down when daylight 
reflects on the apparatus at one’s side, and shine 
again when daylight fades, the thing seems uncanny. 

Before long Dalén was made managing director 
of the great acetylene company now known in most 
countries as the AGA, from the initial letters of its 
Swedish title. He was already becoming world- 
famous when his great tragedy came. In 1912 he 
was making some dangerous experiments on the 





Gustav Dalén, the great inventor 


liability of acetylene gas to explode when exposed to 
heat. In one of these tests an expected explosion 
did not take place. Dalén, after waiting under cover 
for some time, stepped out to see what was wrong, 
and at that moment the gas exploded in his face. 
For a time his life was despaired of, but he recovered 
slowly, though without his sight. 

There came messages of sympathy from all parts 
of the world. Offers of aid were showered on him. 
But here was a battle that he had to fight out for 
himself. For a moment his courage sank; then he 
looked the facts fully in the face. “I am blind,” 
said he; “it is for me to make the best of my blind- 
ness.” 

And so, as soon as the doctors permitted, he went 
back to work again. He took up things where he 
had dropped them. He taught himself to do without 
his eyes. There were many 
eager to do what they could 
to assist him. He had a good 
wife to stand by his side. 

He found to his own sur- 
prise that, once his disaster 
was faced with courage and 
resolution, fresh qualities de- 
veloped to aid him. Without 
the distraction of sight he 
could ‘now concentrate his 
mind more upon the vital 
problems of his work. His 
memory grew stronger. He 
learned to use the telephone 
as never before. He will tell 
you that the difficulties he 
dreaded most did not come. 

He keeps up with the 
scientific press of the world. 
His assistants scan the papers 
to pick out what will interest 
him. His staff of engineers 
come to him with their ideas. 
He discusses them, goes over 
tne models with his hands and suggests improve- 
ments and developments. His qualities as a financial 
director have developed. Few heads of great 
undertakings keep more closely in touch with world 
finance than he. 

Under this blind man’s direction branch companies 
have grown up in all parts of the world, and new 
forms of light for streets, for floating buoys, for air- 
ways, continue to be turned out. 

Dr. Dalén will tell you that the dependability and 
steadiness of his Swedish workmen are among his 
assets. A little error in the construction of a cylinder, 
or a momentary carelessness with a light valve might 
mean that somewhere in some lonely place a ship 
would come to grief because the automatic light had 
gone out, and its warning was no longer visible. 
Every man in the Stockholm works is resolved that 
this shall never happen, and it is every man’s desire 
to do his work in the spirit of courage and pride that 
has made Gustav Dalén one of the famous men, and 
one of the great benefactors of his age. 
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Jehoshaphat 

Christian 

Bastion, 
otherwise 


**Hosh 





7 AMES don't 
mean a ting,” 
old man George, 


the sage of St. John, 
used to say. “For Lily 
White is de blackest gal 
in de island and Jimmie 
Small weighs two hun- 
dred ef he weighs a 





Hosh was very small, very 


black, and very ‘‘raven’’ pound.” 
So Jehoshaphat Chris- 
tian Bastion was a particularly inappropriate 


name for so insignificant a specimen of humanity as 
“Hosh,”” as the seven-year-old pickaninny was 
known in Cruz Bay. Hosh was very small, very 
black, and very “‘raven,’’ which in the Virgin Islands 
means naughty. 

But Hosh managed to live his little life very 
happily despite the disapproval of his elders. Every 
morning after his breakfast Hosh could be found 
playing at the end of the wharf and watching the 
many-colored fish as they darted to and fro in the 
clear waters of the bay. In one big, wicked looking 
barracuda he was especially interested. He never 
tired of watching the glistening body of the “tiger 
of the sea’’ as he pursued the smaller fish right up 
to the stones of the wharf. He grew to look regularly 
for the barracuda and was disappointed if the big 
fish failed to appear. 

Hosh began to slip pieces of bacon, potatoes, yams 
and bread from his mother’s kitchen which he would 
toss to the big fellow and then clap his little hands 
with glee when they disappeared down the throat of 
the monster. Every morning the fish would appear 
and swim around until his little friend would come 
with the food. 

Thus there sprang up a strange friendship between 
the little boy and the fierce barracuda which was the 
wonder of all the inhabitants of the village, white as 
well as black. The old natives prophesied all sorts 
of disaster as the outcome of such an unnatural 
friendship. But Hosh continued to feed the fish 
utterly unconscious of anything queer in the 
relationship. 

In vain did his mother punish him for stealing the 
food. When he was watched too closely he would 
slip some of his own breakfast under his jacket and 
hurry down to the wharf to feed his friend of the sea. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Baxters 
came over from St. Thomas to visit the judge up at 
the Battery, bringing their little three-year-old 
daughter Maude. The motor boat drew in at the 
wharf and the white clad sailors jumped ashore to 
assist the passengers to land. Hosh’s eyes nearly 
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Hosh and the Barracuda 


A “Fish” Story of the Virgin Islands 
Loring B. Palmer 


popped from their sockets as Maude, with her doll 
in her arms, was borne ashore by a stalwart sailor. 
Never in his short life had he gazed on such beauty. 
She was very like the picture that his mother had 
cut from the Christmas magazine and tacked on the 
walls of their little hut. 

Every day afterward when the native nurse 
brought Maude down to play on the wharf, Hosh 
stood under the big tamarind tree and looked on 
with worshipful eyes and wondered if the angels in 
heaven that the parson told about on Sunday could 
be half so pretty. One morning while she was playing 
on the wharf Maude dropped her doll into the 
shallow water near the shore. Hosh was the first 
in to retrieve the toy of his little goddess, and his 
heart jumped for joy as she received the dripping 
doll and with a gesture like a little princess said, 
“Thank you, little boy.” 

Several days later when Maude was playing at the 
end of the wharf the doll slipped from her hands into 
deeper water there. In her efforts to recover it she 
lost her balance and tumbled after. Hosh without 
an instant’s hesitation jumped in, though earlier in 
the day he had seen the big shark that haunted the 
bay at that point lazily swimming a few rods off 
shore. Everyone knew that sharks preferred black 
meat to white any day. 

To the horror of the observers on the wharf the 
big shark made his appearance and darted toward the 
little girl. Hosh, like all the children of the village, 
was a good swimmer, and now he threw himself 
between the little girl and the oncoming shark, whose 
big sharp teeth were gleaming wickedly in the bright 
tropical sun. 

Hosh’s mother on shore was fervently calling 
God to save ‘‘dat little black fool’’ from what 
seemed like certain death. 

Then there was a brilliant flash of green between 
Hosh and his enemy and the shark stopped suddenly 
in his rush. The water was churned in foam and the 
spectators saw the shark leap high in the air with a 
big barracuda fastened to his throat. 

In the meanwhile the men had launched a boat 
and were hauling in a thoroughly frightened Maude 
and a trembling little black boy, who gasped out 
‘Please don’t let Mammy lick me, little Missie.”’ 
The dead shark, with widely torn throat, floated out 
to sea. 

When the Baxters returned to St. Thomas, Hosh 
went with them, and now like a faithful dog he follows 
his little mistress about, while a lonesome barracuda 
swims to and fro in the water at Cruz Bay vainly 
looking for food that is never thrown out to him. 


I say—here 1 am. Broomstick 
Did you expect two 
of me? 


and alll. 





NTER Bossy and his sister JANE. They walk 

on the tips of their toes, looking furtively to the 

right and left. The children off stage make a 
sound like the night wind. 


CHILDREN: Woo-00-o0! 
owls.) 

JANE (afraid): Say, 
doesn’t it, Bobby? 

Bossy (calmly): It’s supposed to sound spooky on 
Hallowe'en. 

CHILDREN (off stage): Woo-oo! Crick, crack, crick, 
crack. 

JANE (shivering): The trees don’t crack like that 
in the daytime. It must be an old witch cracking her 
broomstick! 

Bossy: More than likely it is a lot of witches 
cracking a lot of broomsticks, or an imp cracking its 
tail. Granny Jones said witches and goblins and 
imps are snooping around every place on Hallowe’en. 
They are planning their bewitchment for the next 
year. 

JANE (awed): Wh-what bewitchment? 

Bossy: Oh, just tormenting folks. (He turns 
about suddenly and listens intently.) Wh-sst! Sh! 
Did you hear something go _ swish-swish-swish 
behind the apple tree? 

JANE (excitedly): Do you suppose it is a witch 
swishing her broomstick? 

Bossy (pleased): Maybe it is a goblin swishing 
his long, long ears. Granny said the minute we hear 
swishing we should say the spell. 

JANE (uncertainly): W-wait a m-minute. 
scared. 

Bossy (disgusted): Gee, I hope you’re not getting 
scared before we even see a witch. Here I learned 
to say the spell so we could see an honest-to-goodness 
one, and you go and get scared. 


(They twitter like screech 


the wind sounds spooky, 


I’m 


Schoolroom Imps’ 
Elizabeth Blaine Jenkins 


Illustrations by Catherine Lewis 


CHARACTERS: 


JANE A-BATH-I-NEVER-TAKE 
BoBBY SLUGGISH 

WITCH Bapb-AIR 

WIGGLES N0O-VEGETABLE-TO-DAY 
NOT-NUFF-SLEEP CoFFEE-BEAN 

SKINNY TEA-LEAF 


LIKE-CANDY-MORE-’N-FRUIT 
TIMMY-TOOTHACHE ATE-A-LOTTA-ICE-CREAM 
FORGOT-TO-TAKE-A-DRINK CHOCOLATE-CAKE-TO-BOOT 


(As many more imps as necessary to give each child a part) 


NOT-NUFF-MILK 


ScENE: Bossy’s back yard. Back door and steps of house at 
right. An apple tree left center. Shadowy orchard at rear. 


Time: Moonlight on Hallowe'en. 


JANE (defiantly): I’m not scared, it’s only my 
knees are scared. Say your old spell, and I hope an 
awful witch will jump out of the apple tree, one with 
green eyes and skinny fingers as long as from here to 
the upstairs window—and 

Bossy (uneasily): Aw, you needn’t describe her, 
let her describe her own self. 

JANE: She can’t describe herself until she gets 
here. 

Bossy: Well, are you ready? You have to stand 
on your head while I say it, or it won’t work. 

JANE: Hurry up and say it while my legs are in 
the air! (JANE ¢ries to stand on her head while BOBBY 
recites the spell.) 

Bossy: 

“This is the night of Hallowe’en 
When all the witchies may be seen— 


Some o’ them black and some o’ them green, 
Some o’ them like a turkey bean.” 





(A chorus of weird sounds from the children off 
stage: the cry of cats, the hoot of owls, the screeching of 
imps and goblins.) 

Bossy and JANE (frightened very much): Oo-oo! 
(The old Witcu, astride a broomstick, leaps from 
behind the apple tree. She prances around on her 
broomstick making a quavering noise in her throat, 
then stops in front of them.) 

Witcu (in a thin, eery voice): Well, here I am! 
(There is an awesome silence.) 

Witcu (louder): I say—here I am. (She beats the 
ground with her broomstick.) Broomstick and all. 
Did you expect two of me? You did not stand on 
your head very well so it is a wonder that I have 
come at all. 

Bossy: One of you is quite enough. 
away from her.) 

Witcu (scornfully): Humph! 
jump tn fright.) 

JANE: We didn’t expect you so—s-soon. 

Witcu (louder): Humph! (The children jump 
again. WITCH lies her broomstick to the apple tree.) 

Witcu: Well, speak up! What do you want me 


(He backs 


(BoBBY and JANE 








* Reprinted courtesy Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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to do? I can’t waste time here when I might be 
flying over the church steeple or brewing my magic 
yt. 
yo (more boldly): We should like to see some- 
thing scary, so we can tell the children at school. 
(WitcH, with a flourish, takes a magic pot from 
beneath her robe and places it on the ground, where it 
hisses and smokes. Incense can be used for this. The 
children step back several paces, uneasily watching the 
pot.) 

Witcu (rubbing her chin thoughtfully): So you go 
to school? Then you should see my school imps. 
In what grade are you? 

Bossy: Grade in School. 

WitcH (grinning maliciously): I have plenty of 
imps in that school. 

JANE (protesting): We don’t have any such thing! 

Bossy: I never saw an imp in school, or any place 
else! I don’t believe there are any imps. 

Witcu: Humph! Well, wait about two shakes of 
a goblin’s tail, and I’ll show you several imps. (She 
stirs her pot industriously.) 

JANE (frightened): But wh-what did they do—in 
our school? Perhaps you had better tell us about 
them first. 

Witcu: Perhaps. Well, they did aplenty. They 
bedeviled almost every little boy and girl in your 
room every day last year. 

Bossy: That sounds fishy. 

Witcu: Don’t interrupt. (She shakes her fist at 
him.) 

JANE: Did your imps bedevil me? 

Witcu: They did. Skinny bedeviled you, and 
Wiggles bedeviled Bobby. 

Bossy: If he does it again I’ll punch his head! 

JANE: You can’t punch what you can’t see. 

Witcu: That is quite right! 

Bossy: Why did you call him Wiggles? 

Witcu: Because he is Wiggles. He makes 
children wiggle in study hours; then they can’t learn 
their lessons. 

JANE: Bobby wiggles. Teacher says so. 

Bossy (defiantly): Well, I wiggle sometimes be- 
cause I want to wiggle. Nobody wiggles me. 

JANE: You told teacher you could not help it. 

Bossy: Well, suppose I did! She said I had been 
to the picture show too often and hadn’t had enough 
sleep. 

Witcu (stirring the pot): Teacher is right. In 
fact she couldn’t be righter. All my imps have a 
little black twin, and Wiggles’ twin is Not-nuff-sleep. 
Now I’m going to show you my little school imps, 
Wiggles and Skinny and all the rest of them. 
(Queer sounds are heard as she mumbles a charm over 
the magic pot. Bubbling, hissing and moans.) 

WITCH (stirring again): 

Tinky, tinky, tanky, tunk. 

Pinky, pinky, panky, punk, 

Hiss and bibble babble bubbles 

Conjure up my imps and doubles. 

Wiggles and Skinny and Timmy-toothache, 

Forgot-to-take-a-drink and A-bath-I-never-take, 

Sluggish and Bad-air, No-vegetable-today, 

Come with your twins; show your faces right away! 

Coffee-bean and Tea-leaf, Like-candy-more’n-fruit, 

Ate-a-lotta-ice-cream and Chocolate-cake-to-boot, 


Witchie-mother wants you to dance for Bob and Jane; 
Skip around the magic pot and weave your spell again. 














Bossy (whispering loudly): Did you get that, 
Jane, about weaving a spell? They need not try to 
weave spells on me! 

JANE: Nor on me either. I should not like to be 
wove on. 

(The pot hisses, there are implike whoops and shrieks, 
and the imps enter, hopping two by two. Each imp 
acts out his name. WIGGLES fidgets, NOT-NUFF- 
SLEEP yawns, TOOTHACHE holds his jaw, which is 
puffed up with air, ATE-A-LOTTA-ICE-CREAM carries 
a big brown paper cone, etc. They hop, two hops on 
the right foot, two on the left, in a circle around JANE, 
Bossy and the WitcH and her magic pot. When 
they have circled three times they stop, still holding 
hands. In all the following action the imps never let 
go the hands of their shadow imps. WIGGLEs with his 
partner NOT-NUFF-SLEEP runs to BospBy’s side and 
slaps him vigorously on the back. Bossy frowns.) 

WIGGLEs: Here’s my old friend Bobby, best 
wiggler I have. This is my twin brother, Not-nuff- 
sleep. 

Bossy: Never—saw—you—before. (The imps 
bow mockingly.) 

JANE: I’m not one of your wigglers, because I go 
to bed at 8 o'clock. (She makes a face at WIGGLEs.) 

WIGGLEs (merrily): You belong to Skinny. Come 
up, Skinny, and meet your friend, Jane. (SKINNY 
and his twin bow mockingly and very low.) This is 
his twin, NOT-NUFF-MILK. 

JANE (triumphantly): 'm drinking it now since 
teacher told me I am underweight. 

WIGGLEs: Underweight means Skinny. (JANE 
looks at her legs ruefully. The imps laugh derisively. 
The old Witcu laughs screechingly.) 

Imps: Hee-hee-haw-haw. Jane belongs to Skinny. 



















Hurry up and say it while my legs are in the air! 
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{Thev join hands and skip ina circle around Witcu and 
Bossy and JANE, who form a circle of three within the 
larger circle, and perform the steps just as the imps do.) 
Imps (all together): 


Two little imps were green, green, green. 
One little imp was black. 

Every little imp had a thorny tail 

That curled up over his back. 

Every little imp had a twin, twin, twin 
That followed him about. 


Each little imp had another little imp 
That he couldn’t live without. 


Every little imp could walk like this: 
One two, one two, one two; 

Around and around in a magic ring, 
Just as the goblins do. 


Two little imps could stretch their necks 
This way, this way, that. 

Every little imp could nod his head 
Like Witchie’s big black cat. 


Two little imps could dance, dance, dance, 
One little imp could hop, 

And one could whirl on his heel and toe, 
Like a dear little, queer little top. 


Two little imps could gallop, 

Two little imps could trot. 

Every little imp could run, run, run 
*Round Witchie’s magic pot! 

Bossy and JANE: Whew! (Bossy, JANE and 
WITCH sit in the middle of the ring, the imps sit in a 
circle around them.) 

JANE: Mercy! Let’s get our breath. 

(The imps move backward, enlarging the circle: 
each imp whispers to his shadow-imp. After each 
whispered word, they laugh loudly. They expel all the 
breath from the lungs. 

Bossy (in a loud whisper to JANE): I believe they 
are trying to weave a spell on us, with their old 
sss-ss-ss. (He mimics their whispers.) 

JANE: If they do I suppose we shall be bothered 
with Wiggle-imps and Skinny-imps and Not-nuff- 
this-and-thats all year. Then we can’t get our 
lessons, and that’s a dreadful thing. 

Bossy: I know it’s dreadful. Only bean heads 
like Jimmy Brown can’t get lessons. 

JANE (uneasily as she points to imps): Well, what 
shall we do? They’re nearly ss-n’ their heads off. 

BosBy (cautiously): We can weave spells too. 
Listen! You remember what teacher said about 
Wiggles and Toothache and all the rest of them? 

JANE (thinking hard): Why—why—she said— 
they’d all disappear like magic if we’d use Health 
Rules. 

Bossy: Well, magic is a spell, isn’t it? Let’s 
borrow the Witch’s broomstick and weave a spell 
on them out of our Health Rule Rhyme. 

JANE: Why, Bobby! You've pretty near got 
sense! (They face each other, link their fingers 
together and leaning backward as far as they can, they 
whirl around and around, singing la, la, la, trium- 
phantly.) 

WitTcH (suspiciously): What are you acting like 
that for? 

JANE: Why, we're trying to fly around like you do 
on your broomstick. You ride bee-yutifully, Mrs. 
Witch. 

Witcu (delightedly); I certainly do ride well, but 








I don’t fly around like that. I sit so! (She poses in a 
dignified position on her broomstick). Most witches 
look very awkward on broomsticks! Would you 
like to try it? (She politely offers her broomstick to 
JANE, who jumps astride it. BOBBY jumps on behind 
her. They gallop around shouting the Health Rule 
Rhyme.) 


Bossy and JANE: 


We're going to take a bath twice every week, 
And brush our teeth every single day; 

And sleep with the windows wide, wide, wide 
Just as the Health Rules say. 


(The imps, alarmed, jump to their feet and listen 
intently.) 
We're going to drink milk without coffee or tea, 
Eat vegetables and fruit every day, 


And play outdoors in the sunshiny air 
Just as the Health Rules say! 


(Bossy and JANE chase the imps, who break the 
circle and run away, two by two. Each pair of imps 
shriek in fright and hide behind the first shelter they can 
find. The old Witch seems amazed.) 

Witcu: Here, Wiggles! Toothache! What’s the 
matter with you? (She hobbles after WIGGLES and 
pulls him forward by an ear, while the other imps peep 
fearfully from their hiding places.) Did I ever allow 
you to be ’fraid cats? 

WIGGLEs: But didn’t you hear that Health Rule 
Rhyme? (He shivers in fright.) 

Witcu: Of course I heard it; I have ears. 

WIGGLEs: Well, that rhyme is a terrible enemy! 
It’s a charm that finishes imps like us. If they keep 
on with that you won’t have an imp left. 

Witcu: So, that’s it, is it? Well, what good is an 
old witch without imps, especially on Hallowe’en? 
I'll fix them, I will. (She shakes her fist at Boppy and 
JANE.) I'll turn them into horned toads and put 
them in my magic pot! 

(She hobbles after Boppy and JANE, who shriek, 
drop the broomstick and run as fast as they can. The 
WitTcH and her imps chase them around and around 
the apple tree. At last BoBBy and JANE run up their 
back steps. WitcH shakes her fist at them as they 
peep through a crack in the door and the imps huddle in 
a frightened group behind her. The first two hold to 
the tail of her skirt, the second pair put their hands on 
the shoulders of the first two, holding them at arm’s 
length. The others complete a chain behind Witcu, 
and prepare for flight.) 

Bossy (peeping through the door): If you don’t 
scoot I'll say that Health Rhyme ten thousand times. 
We are going to do exactly what it says every day 
this year, so you need not send your imps to our school 
again! (The imps shriek in fright. WitTcH clucks to 
her broomstick, shakes the reins and with a shriek she 
gallops away. The imps gallop behind her. Bossy 
and JANE open the door cautiously and sit down on the 
back step.) 

Bossy (after he is sure that the WITCH and her imps 
have completely vanished): We shall certainly have a 
lot to tell the children at school tomorrow. 

JANE: Do you think they will believe us, Bobby? 

Bossy: People have to believe things that are so, 
and what is so-er than school imps? 

(Curtain) 
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In the bush and the lonely silence 
Of the chill October night, 
Some wizard bas woiked his magic 
With airy fingers light. 
The leaves of the sturdy oak trees 
Are splendid with crimson and red, 
And the golden flags of the maple 
Are fluttering overhead 
—Angelina Wray 
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THE STORY OF THE CALENDAR PICTURE 


N Mezokovezd, where Lena lives, bobbed hair and 

short skirts are unknown. The girls dress like 
the older women except that the latter wear high 
peaked caps of black velvet, over which they hang 
brocaded scarfs for festive occasions. 

The Hungarian ladies of Budapest may wear the 
fashions of London and Paris, but Mezokovezd clings 
to its own. 

This applies to more than clothes—Lena has grown 
up in a world of clear design—everything that she 
uses or sees about her is patterned with birds and 
fruit and flowers. Plates and beds and chests are 
decorated in jocund color. The spinning wheel, the 
butter mold, even the harness of her father’s horses 
all bear ancient designs handed down from some 
many times great-grandmother who was born with a 
love of beauty. In every house of Mezokovezd the 
women, old and young, sit in the deep window niches 
embroidering on black the sumptuous floral designs 
for which the town is famous. Once a year the best 
will be selected to be sent to the great fair at Leipsic, 
Germany, to compete for the prize. 

The most frequent pattern is that of the tulip, 
Hungary’s national flower, used with infinite variety 
of arrangement and color, blazing richly against 
somber settings. 

In a remote time of which we know only dimly, the 
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wandering Magyars, ancestors of the Hungarians, 
brought the tulip with them from the heart of Asia. 
Just as our pioneer women in the days of the covered 
wagon often took with them seeds and roots from 
their New England gardens, so the Hungarian 
woman may have carried a bunch of tulip bulbs 
tied to her saddle when she started from the home- 
land on that long trek which was to end for her 
people in Central Europe 
ANNA MILO UPJOHN. 


THREE OLD LADIES 


There was an old lady, all dressed in silk, 
Who lived upon lemons and buttermilk; 
And, thinking the world was a sour old place, 
She carried its acid all over her face. 


Another old lady, all dressed in patches, 
Lived upon nothing but lucifer matches; 
So the world it made her strangle and cough, 
And sure as you rubbed her, you set her off. 


Another old lady, all sunny and neat, 

Who lived upon sugar and everything sweet, 

Exclaimed, when she heard of their troubles, ‘‘I never! 

For the world is so nice, I could live on forever.” 
—New Zealand School Journal 


MISS UPJOHN'S BOOK IS OUT 


OU will be glad to know that sixteen of the 

stories that Anna Milo Upjohn has written about 
children overseas for children in America are now 
published for the first time in book form. You will 
find there some old friends met in the pages of the 
News: Rahmeh, of Palestine, with her pet camel and 
her brave little donkey; Michel, of Brittany, who 
wouldn’t give up hope for his uncle so long lost at 
sea; Zorka, of Montenegro, who took her fat little 
pigs to market but couldn’t bear to sell them; 
Draga, of Macedonia, who had a struggle passing 
her entrance examinations for a wonderful, new 
school; Stefano, of Roumania, who wished for a ride 
in an automobile and miraculously got his wish— 
with the Queen herself as his hostess, and others. It 
is delightful to have them gathered in one attractive 
volume like this. There are pictures, too, of course, 
some of them in color. 

The royalties from the sale of the book go to the 
National Children’s Fund, which is what Miss 
Upjohn wanted to have done. Houghton, Mifflin, 
are the publishers. 

You will be interested to know, too, that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cleveland Miller’s stories of Marash and 
Bor, of Albania, are now in a book of stories about 
these two. It is called ‘Children of the Mountain 
Eagle” and is published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 

In ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Animals,” just published by the 
Century Company, you will find favorites like Balto, 
the Dog that Saved Nome’s Children, the story of 
Owney and other true animal tales by Frances 
Margaret Fox. 


Keep It Going 


IGHT now, no doubt, many of you are & 
R at work, planning or actually making 
things for the little boxes full of 
Christmas gifts which will go to children in 
eighteen European countries, and to Haiti, 
Porto Rico, the Canal Zone and the Virgin | 
Islands, and to Guam. But if there were no } 
National Children’s Fund, made up of con- 
tributions from Juniors all over the United 
States, you could not have or give this pleas- 
ure. For there would not be money to send 
the great cartons of boxes overseas. 

Today some of the children of the cities of 
Esthonia, of Jugoslavia, of Poland are going 
off to school each morning, far better and 
stronger than they were this time last year. 
Some of them were threatened with tubercu- 
losis; some of them actually had it in its beginning 
stages. But during the summer they went to summer 
camps where they could rest in the sun and fresh air 
and where they had good food. Money from the 
National Children’s Fund helped the Junior Red 
Cross in those countries to run the camps. It helps, 
too, to pay teachers who go from school to school in 
Austria and Roumania, giving instruction in hygiene. 
It aids the Latvian Junior Red Cross in furnishing 
hot lunches in schools where extra food is needed. 
It has a share in taking care of the children in a 
settlement house on the outskirts of Paris. 


Are You Fond of Reading ? 


Some of you are specially fond of reading. Perhaps 
you are planning to spend part of this evening or of 
next Saturday reading some particularly interesting 
books. I will tell you something that will make you 
enjoy them more. Can you imagine how it would be 
if the books and magazines that you are so used to 
having at home, at school and in the public libraries 
were so scarce that you actually got thirsty for some- 
thing to read? They are so in Poland, Latvia, 
Greece and Roumania; and that is why some of 
your Fund has been spent to help the Junior Red 
Cross in those countries establish reading rooms for 
children. In Austria you are helping to print good 
books for children. 


Have You an Indian Partner-School ? 


Every now and then you read in the NEws about 
what the Indian Juniors are doing: how some are 
weaving rugs and making pottery after the old 
native designs that once seemed in danger of dying 
out, how some are carrying on clean-up campaigns 
or fly swatting campaigns, how some are organized 
in milk drinking clubs and health clubs. Money 
from the National Children’s Fund started the 
Junior work among the Indians and money from it 
is still needed to help keep that work going. 

While you are at work in your schoolrooms on all 
sorts of things for Christmas, Hungarian Juniors are 
busy doing embroidery, making brightly colored 





Hungarian Juniors binding and decorating 
books for the Junior fair in Budapest 


boxes and fashioning any number of articles repro- 
ducing the native designs of Hungary. In December 
these will be sold at a Junior fair in Budapest and the 
proceeds will be used by the Hungarian boys and 
girls for Junior work of their own. In some cases 
there was not enough money to buy materials from 
which the lovely things are being made. So a sum 
was donated for materials from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 


Schools You Help Keep Going 


In the Albanian Vocational School at Tirana, two 
hundred boys are being given the technical training 
Albania needs and which is supplied by no other 
school in the land. Half the support of this fine 
school comes from your Fund. Another school you 
help is the art class of Professor Cizek in Vienna. 
Once it was so poor that its very existence was 
threatened. Money from your Fund kept it going 
and you still contribute to it. By doing that you are 
giving talented young Viennese boys and girls an 
unusual opportunity to develop their talents. At 
Shoumen in Bulgaria there is an interesting school of 
two hundred and fifty Russian boys and girls, refugees 
from their native land. Through the Bulgarian Red 
Cross you are able to contribute something to help 
that school. 

You remember how, last Christmas, children who 
had suffered loss and terrible fright in the hurricane 
that swept over part of Florida, were given jolly 
parties and presents by the Juniors of the rest of the 
country? Well, that could not have been done 
except for the fact that you had money already on 
hand in your Fund. 

The National Children’s Fund is almost as old as 
the American Junior Red Cross; for it was started in 
the spring of 1919. It has a fine history. And one 
of the best things about it is the fact that wherever 
money from it has been used it has started Juniors 
doing things for themselves. In making your plans 
for this year’s work, don’t forget the National 
Children’s Fund. Keep it going. 
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Gum-Nut Babies 


Words and Pictures by May Gibbs 






‘THey are full of 
mischief and are 


IN the Springtime, 
when birds are 


ON all the big 


Gumtrees there are 





Gum-Nut Babies. 
Some people see 
them and some 
don’t; but they 
see everybody 

and everything. 
Possibly, that’s 
how their eyes 
have grown so big. 


‘THEy love to sit 
in the sunshine, 
warming various 
parts of themselves 
while they think. 
They think of 
everything and 
wonder why; 
maybe that’s how 
they came to look 
so solemn. 


\ HEN the wind 
blows high, they 
ride the tossing 
boughs and shout; 
that is how they 
learn the art of 
never falling. 

Only the grown-up 
Nuts can take off 
their caps. 





always teasing 
the slow-going 
creatures; but 


they hurt nothing 


and are gentle, 
for they love all 
the world. 


busy with their 
nests, the little 
Nuts do all they 
can to help them; 
they love the baby 
birds as if they 
were their own. 


lr sad things 
happen and baby 
birds are orphans 
in the nest, then 
the Nuts take 
charge and feed 
and care for them 
as their own 
parents would 
have done. 


Once, when poor 
Mrs. Possum lost 
her only child, 

one of the little 
Nuts climbed into 
her pouch and 
pretended to be 

her baby. Mrs. 
Possum was so 
much comforted. 


Ir vexes the little 
Nuts that they 













cannot hang by 
their tails like 
baby possums do; 
it would be so 
very convenient. 


Peruaps, of all the 
folk in the Bush, 
Mrs. Kookaburra 
is most fond of 

the Nuts. They 
amuse her, they 
make her laugh. 
Mrs. Kookaburra’s 
laugh is a little 
cynical; but then, 
she eats so many 
snakes. 


‘THoucu the Nuts 
are friends with 

all the Bush folk 

and love all the 
world, they are just 
a little afraid of 
lizards and snakes; 
but even the 
wickedest snake 
wouldn’t hurt a Nut. 


At noonday, when 
the sun is warm, 
and at night, when 
the frogs are 
singing, they hang 
their heavy heads 
over their swaying 
leaves and sleep. 


* Reprinted courtesy the author and Angus Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, Australia, publishers. 





Frederiksted is the chief city of St. Croix, on account of its harbor 


Letters from the “Three Sunny Saints” 


OU can easily see why the islands of St. Croix, 
St. Thomas and St. John have won the nick- 


name of the “Three Sunny Saints.’’ Schools 
in the United States have received specimens of fine 
needlework, crochet and embroidery, pretty baskets, 
lovely sprays of dried seaweed and beautiful branches 
of white coral as well as interesting letters from the 
Virgin Islands. Francis Lambert, a student in the 
Junior High School of Frederiksted on St. Croix, 
writes in a portfolio for a school at Burley, Idaho: 

“‘In this letter I will try to give you some informa- 
tion concerning our islands. 

“The Virgin Islands of the United States comprise 
the three islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. 
John and about fifty smaller islands. When Colum- 
bus discovered them on his second voyage to the 
New World he wanted to name them for saints, but 
there were so many that he thought he would not 
have enough single names to go around, so he 
named them the Virgin Islands, in honor of St. 
Ursula and the 11,000 maidens who were martyred 
with her long ago. 

“St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John were bought 
by the United States from Denmark for $25,000,000 
during the World War to serve as a naval base. 
Until 1733 the three islands had separate histories. 
That year St. Croix was purchased by the Danish 
West India and Guinea Company from the French, 
who needed money for war on Poland. The company 
already had the other two islands. For a time when 
England was fighting Napoleon and Denmark took 
his side, the British held the Virgin Islands as 
prizes of war. But in 1815 they were given back in 
exchange for Heligoland. In the four hundred and 
thirty-four years since their discovery, six different 
nations—the Dutch, the French, the British, the 
Spanish, the Danish and the people of the United 
States—have ruled in the islands. Columbus found a 
warrior race of Carib Indians there, but when the 
Dutch and French settlers arrived during the 
seventeenth century the Indians had disappeared— 


no one knows why or where—and the islands were 
uninhabited. 

“St. Thomas is the second largest ot the group. 
It has one city which used to be called Charlotte 
Amalie, but is now called St. Thomas. There is 
uncertainty about when the island was settled. It 
is believed that it became the retreat of buccaneers 
of the seventeenth century. Two towers known as 
Black Beard’s Castle and Blue Beard’s Castle, which 
make a fine showing to ships entering the harbor, 
are said to have been built by the pirates. But the 
fact is that the first was built by a private citizen 
who wished to annoy the Danish governor, Iverson, 
by putting up a tower that looked down on Christian’s 
Fort; and the second was just another Danish 
fortification. 

““A small group of French settlers came to St. 
Thomas in 1647 and twenty years later Dutch 
settlers came in, but they heard of the prosperous 
settlement at New Amsterdam on the Hudson River 
and most of them departed for the north. The 
British from the island of Tortola held it for a while; 
then it was claimed by the Danish West India and 
Guinea Company. A shipload of colonists set out 
from Copenhagen arriving in 1671 and soon Jorgen 
Iverson came to act as governor. He found some 
Dutch settlers in possession of certain portions of 
the land cultivating tobacco with the help of their 
Negro slaves. 

“Governor Iverson served a term of eight years. 
He built Christian’s Fort around the old Dutch 
fortifications. He was rather severe in some of his 
regulations. All householders in the colony had to 
attend service in the fort on Sundays or pay a fine of 
twenty-five pounds of tobacco. Every householder, 
too, must have a sufficient supply of arms and enough 
powder and ball to defend his home, else he must pay 
a fine of one hundred pounds of tobacco. Defense 
measures were necessary because of the cattle 
raids by Spaniards from Porto Rico and the attacks 
of the buccaneers from Tortola. 
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“In 1679 Nicholas Esmit succeeded Iverson and 
during his rule more slaves were brought in. The 
Danish West India and Guinea Company had two 
forts on the Gold Coast of Africa from which they 
sent out expeditions to gather slaves for the sugar 
and tobacco plantations of the Virgin Islands. 

“With the aid of the slaves the cultivation of sugar 
cane progressed so well that in the time of Governor 
Milan in 1684 fines were paid in sugar instead of in 
tobacco. During his administration he forbade the 
slaves to give their “drum dances”’ or to practice 
other heathenish customs brought with them from 
Africa. He forbade them, too, to carry knives or 
clubs. Milan was sent home in irons for cruelty to 
an assistant and shortly after his arrival in Copen- 
hagen he was publicly beheaded. Then there were 
317 whites and 422 slaves on the island. From that 
time to this, St. Thomas has never been abandoned. 

“St. John had a history very much like that of 
St. Thomas. British, Dutch and Danish sugar 
planters established themselves there with their 
slaves. But in 1733, there was a terrible rebellion 
of the slaves and the planters had to fly for their 
lives. Sugar cane growing did not pay well on the 
hilly island, anyhow, and by 1789 St. John was 
almost deserted. Today there are only about 1,000 
people on it. Much of it is grown up in woods. , 

“St. Croix was truly discovered by Columbus; he 
landed at a place known as Salt River, where he 
fought with the Carib Indians. He named the islayd 
Santa Cruz, meaning ‘‘Holy Cross.”” The Frene) 
were first to establish a colony on St. Croix, but thir 
was abandoned. By 1625, though, French, Dutch 
and English settlers were living there, each colony 
with a governor of its own nationality. There was 
trouble between the Dutch and the British in 1645 
and the Dutch left, going to 
the islands nearby. The 
French went, too, and the 
British were in possession for 
five years. Then some Span- 
iards came over from Porto 
Rico and took the island. 
Later still, the French came 
back and ousted the Spanish. 
The Danish West India and 
Guinea Company bought it 
from the French in 1733. 

“Soon after the company 
took possession two terrible 
hurricanes swept the island 
and caused great destruction. 
The company had a great deal 
of trouble and in 1754 the 
Danish King purchased the 
Virgin Islands for $1,418,000. 
The commerce decreased, but 
in 1766 the port of St. Thomas 
was made a free port and that 
helped trade. 

“In 1847 the King of Den- 
mark proclaimed freedom for 
the slaves, though the older 
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“Blue Beard’s Castle” on the Island of St. Thomas 


ones would have to wait for twelve years to get it, 
while the children of slaves were freed at once. 
This angered the Negroes and those of St. Croix 
plotted an insurrection. On the night of July 2, 
1848, they rushed into the towns and plundered and 
caroused but took no lives. Next morning they sur- 
rounded the fort, about 3,000 of them, and asked for 
freedom. The guard told them he could not grant it. 
During the next three days the island was in flames. 
The white women and children had been sent to 
St. Thomas for safety. On the 8th a Spanish com- 
pany from Porto Rico and the militias of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix quelled the rebels with a few shots. 
On July 29th freedom was granted. 

“In 1878 Frederiksted burned to the ground. It 
is known in Virgin Island history as the “ Fire Burn.” 
In those days sugar and rum were stored in the 
cellars, and they added fuel to the flames. While the 
fire was burning the Negroes danced and sang 
through the streets with lighted torches. Since then 
the island has enjoyed peace and prosperity.” 

Recently the country school at Bowdon, North 
Dakota, received a portfolio from the Benjamin 
Franklin Rural School at Emmaus on St. John. 
There were beautiful sea shells and some very 
pretty baskets made of the wiry grass that grows on 
the island. The Moravian missionaries first taught 
the islanders to weave the grass into baskets, many 
of which are now sold to tourists on St. Thomas. 
Here is a letter from the portfolio: 

“We have received the booklet you sent us and we 
appreciate it very much. 

“We live in the country and most of us have to 
walk very far to school. Our school begins at nine 
o'clock and is out at three. We have grades up to 
six, with eighty-four pupils. 

‘We joined the Junior Red 
Cross in 1923 and there is a 
roll with all the names in a 
corner of our school room. 

‘Almost all of the children 
in our room have joined the 
Garden Club. We _ have 
chosen one boy as a president, 
another as a_ vice-president 
and a girl as the secretary. 
We also study parliamentary 
law. In our school garden 
there are only cotton trees 
now, but at first there were 
potatoes, cabbages, radishes 
and many other vegetables. 

“At twelve o'clock we get 
our luncheon recess and then 
we go down to our swing and 
have a jolly time. It is under 
a cool tree just by the sea- 
shore. Before the swing was 
up we played games, especially 
ball—the game we liked best. 

“On Memorial Day and 
Lincoln’s Birthday we have 
recitations and songs.” 





—— 


Utica Juniors Do 


a Good Job 


N Utica, New York, there is an up-and-doing 
| Junior Council made up of representatives 
from all the city schools and from some of the 
village schools close by. Among other projects 
a special effort is being made by these Juniors to 
do things for children in hospitals. One day the 
leader of the Junior work from the Utica Red 
Cross.Chapter was telling the Council about the 
new hospital for crippled children that is going 
to be built in a year or two. Meantime, she 
suggested, the Utica Juniors might unite in the 
effort to look after the children in the General 
Hospital. 

Here one boy spoke up and said, ‘“‘ Why leave out 
the other hospitals?’’ So it was decided to take 
them in, too. The next thing was to find out how the 
Juniors could help in these hospitals. A list including 
five hospitals, three orphanages, the Crippled 
Children’s Home, two day nurseries and the Deten- 
tion Home was submitted to the Council, and 
a volunteer committee of three council members 
went to the chapter representative’s office and 
helped to make out a set of questions to be asked of 
the institutions on the list. The Junior representa- 
tives decided that the same questionnaire would not 
do for all. ‘You wouldn’t ask the same questions at 
an orphan asylum that you would at an old people’s 
home,” they said. And so different sets of questions 
were made out. 

Under the supervision of the grown-up Junior Red 
Cross Committee the Juniors themselves made the 
survey. Nineteen schools took part, fifteen institu- 
tions were visited and thirty-three Juniors had a 
share. Groups of from one to four Juniors from one 
or two schools worked together. And now the Utica 
Juniors start out with an exact idea of what the 
hospitals will want of them this year—how many 
scrapbooks, how many toys, etc., will be needed. 





Emerson Neuthardt, president of the Utica Junior 
Council; John Kopacki, Secretary, and two substitute 
members of the Council working on the questionnaires 


Here is one of the questionnaires, with the answers 
filled in and the signatures attached. It was made 
out specially for the Detention Home: 


Number of children during the year? 300 
Average number per month? 20 or more. 

How many boys? 75% How many girls? 
What ages: From 2 to 16 years? 

How long do the children stay in the Home? 
(Sometimes three days.) 

Would it help them to have gifts from the Juniors? 
Clothing and books. 


What kind of things: 
Picture books? 
Books to read? Yes 
Games? Yes 
Mechanical toys? Yes 
Occupation: 
Chair caning? 
Metal work? 
Toy making? 


25% 
About a week. 


Yes, 


Not certain 
Not certain 
Not certain 


(Classes to be paid for by 
ee Go) 


Remarks by the Junior Visitors: Special occasions candy or 
cakes and toys would be appreciated. 


Margaret Thomas 
Union School 


Glyn Thomas 
Union School 
Raymond McClean 
Union School 


Signature of Visitor: 
School: 


Signature of Visitor: 


School: 





Reprinted from the Latrian and the Austrian Junior Red Cross Magazines 


Can you make shadow pictures? Try these at your Hollowe’en party 
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Juniors of the Lincoln Park School of South Pasadena, California, in the costumes for their play, ‘‘Friends from Overseas”’ 


Junior Doings Around the World 


NE day the reading lesson of the 6 A’s in the 
Garfield School at East Chicago, Indiana, was 
about the pioneer women of the United 

States and how they did all sorts of things for them- 
selves, including quilting. Then one of the girls in 
the class said to the reading teacher, ‘‘What is 
quilting, Miss Hinkle? Tell us.”” So Miss Hinkle 
told the story of making quilts by hand from patches, 
as it used to be done in pioneer days. And another 
girl said, ‘‘What fun! I do wish we could quilt. 
Why, we might make a quilt for the children in the 
Mississippi Flood country.”’ 

Six girls went that afternoon to the Principal and 
asked if they might make a quilt and send it South. 
They said they would work on it in reading time. 
The pattern of a Nine-Patch quilt was drawn on the 
blackboard and paper patterns were cut for the 
pieces the girls would bring next day. The reading 
period and hours out of school time went into the 
making of that quilt, until the day before school 
closed it was proudly brought to the Red Cross 
Chapter of East Chicago and started on its way to 
the flood area. All the six girls who did the work are 





The girls who made the quilt presented it ‘‘to the Children of 
the South in the name of the Juniors of Garfield School’’ 
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American born of foreign parents, except one, who 
was born in Austria. 


T seems a rather nice idea to give a play like 

“Friends from Overseas” or ‘‘What Becomes of 
It’’ to raise money for your National Children’s 
Fund. Some schools make up their own world 
friendship plays. For example, the Ninth Grade 
Social Science Club of the Fresno Technical School, 
Fresno, California, wrote and presented a pageant, 
“Lighting the Way to Service and Goodwill’ and 
the pupils of the Franklin Intermediate School in 
St. Louis made up and gave a play called “The 
Open Door.” 


HE Service Section of the Junior Circle at Rawa 

Ruska, Poland, gave a book as a birthday present 
to each of its members. The members of the Circle 
at Orzew, besides playing the Health Game most 
successfully, organized another competition with the 
following conditions: (1) To be loyal schoolmates, 
(2) to help children younger than themselves, (3) 
not to waste time, (4) not to lose their tempers, and 
(5) not to vex their teacher. One of the boys writes: 
“We want everything to be right in our school. 
One man can do little, but all working for the same 
end can do very much.”” The watchword of this 
group is “‘ Persevere.”’ 


UBLIC SCHOOL NUMBER 47 in New York 

City is a school for deaf children. But their 
handicap does not keep every class down to the 
Kindergarten from doing some sort of Junior Red 
Cross work. Though these Juniors do a variety of 
things, they specialize on service for other deaf 
children. They contribute money to a School for 
the Deaf in Japan; they write to the School for the 
Deaf in Czeged, Hungary; they-sent a huge Christ- 
mas box to the School for the Deaf in King Williams- 
town, South Africa; they sent pencils with Happy 
New Year on them to the School for the Deaf at 
Valmeira, Latvia. Letters from the correspondence 


with this last school have been printed in About 47, 
the interesting paper published by the school and 
printed by the boys themselves in their shop. 

Part of a letter from the Latvian school follows: 


“ 


. When someone asked us to do something, we never 
understood the reason. If we did it at all we did it unwillingly. 
We felt as if the community in which we lived did not want us. 
Then a Junior Red Cross Circle was formed at our school, and 
we began to understand the meaning of the Junior Red Cross. 
As a part of the Latvian Junior Red Cross we started to cor- 
respond with the Central Committee. We came into touch 
with other schools. We saw how we could help each other, 
how easy it was to take flowers to a sick schoolmate or even to 
collect a little money. We learned that however small our 
service, we could still be of use. With our own money we 
secured the use of a playground and a skating rink. We played 
the Health Game, too, and I believe that although we some- 
times forget and break a rule, still, by the time we have finished 
school, we shall have got into the habit of looking after our 
health. The Junior Red Cross showed us how to be of service 
by waking us to a belief in ourselves.”’ 


ONEY is about the scarcest thing there is 

among the students of the Russian refugee 
school at Shoumen, Bulgaria. Yet they sent a 
check for five dollars for the Mississippi flood suffer- 
ers. The students had read of the disaster in the 
papers and for several days all of them had gone 
without their breakfast of bread and tea to save 
that money. 


T Tirnovo, in Bulgaria, the girls of the Mitropolit 
Clement| Gymnasium honored their saint’s day 

by giving money to the Russian hospital to pay for a 
new bed. Since the beginning of the year they have 
prepared free lunches for 50 poor girls. At Philip- 
popolis, the society of the Model Progymnasium has 
organized a lunch counter, 
the funds from which they 
use to buy free lunches for 
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Members of the Junior Red Cross at the 
Russian Lycee in Petchera, Bulgaria 


That is why sewing classes have been 
started in some of the country schools. In one school 
the first things the girls made were bean bags. The 
boys made the boards for playing the game, two 
teams, each with a captain, were chosen, and the 
children had great fun playing. 


to sew. 


HE Howard Park School, Baltimore, was the 
first to write us and tell us that there has been a 
Junior Red Cross membership there right along since 
the American Junior Red Cross was first started. 


Jue of the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Rakoczyter, Hungary, have paid the rent for a 
poor sick woman, bought material to make clothes 
for ninety children in an orphanage and held several 
concerts, from the proceeds 
of which they bought ma- 
terial for curtains for the 
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Midget, the smallest 
man on earth, was very 
proud of his hat 


OT long ago the Junior 
N Red Cross of the Ken- 
dall School for the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C., 
held a Country Fair to raise 
money for its annual con- 
tribution to the National 
Children’s Fund. All chairs were removed from the 
assembly room and booths were arranged for eleven 
shows. Admission to the room was five cents, while 
each show cost a penny. 

On the right, as you entered, was the snake-eater 
in a red and yellow Turkish dress. The snakes were 
madeof gray cambric 
stuffed with paper, 
and a banana was 
stuck in the mouth 
of each one. When 
the snake-eater took 
a bite of the banana, 
the effect was de- 
lightfully horrifying. 

Then came the 
Wild Woman, per- 
haps the most 
popular actor in the 
whole group. Pound- 
ing on the floor with 
her ‘club, and from 
time to time emitting 
the most blood-curdling yells, she could not have 
been surpassed by a real wild woman in a real 
circus. It was a relief to enter the next booth and 
see the Statue of Liberty, a tall girl in white draperies 
with crown and torch exactly like the statue given 
by France to America in token of friendship. 

After that one saw Tricksy, the Magician, who 
could make a glass of water turn any color he chose, 
and could get money out of the air. In the booth 
next to him was the Midget, the smallest man on 
earth. This was really a very little girl dressed in a 
boy’s suit with long trousers and wearing a high silk 
hat. She carried a small cane very jauntily and 
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Zingaralia told fortunes 


A Country Fair in 
Kendall School  « 


Grace D. Ely 


The Siamese Twins 
were fond of each other 
and got along very well 


shook hands gravely with all 
visitors. 
On the low stage at the end 
the room, behind the 
curtains, was Aimée, the 
Dancer. As her dance was 
quite strenuous, she felt rather 
exhausted before the Fair was over, and rested by 
going to see all the other shows. 

Professor Rembranto, the famous artist, drew the 
profiles of all who came into her booth, while 
Zingaralia, the Gypsy, told the most remarkable 
fortunes for a penny a palm. Next to the Fortune 

Teller was a double show—the Strong Man 
and the Fat Lady, both of whom acted 
their parts to perfection. 

The Siamese Twiris seemed to be very 
fond of each other and to get aloné together 
very well, while the Sword Swallower 
swallowed the same silver paper sword a 
number of times in the most realistic way. 

After seeing so many marvelous sights, 
the visitors were glad to refresh themselves 

with ice cream cones 
bought at the ice 
cream stand in the 
center of the room. 
The stand was well 
patronized and long 
before the evening 
was over, not a cone 
was left. 

The members of 

the Kendall School 
- Junior Red Cross 

cleared quite a re- 
spectable sum for 
their contribution 
and felt well repaid 
for the work of 
getting up their 


The snake-eater in action Country Fair. 
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